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quarters under protection from the enemy, Philip
Augustus had built entirely around the city so en-
larged a thick wall, flanked by towers, of which
remains are found to-day.

The Cite still remained the centre of the town;
there was to be found the cathedral (later Notre
Dame), the residence of the bishop, the palace of the
king, where Saint Louis established later his parle-
ment and which became the palace of justice. On
the left bank of the river, in the direction of Mount
Saint Genevieve, lived the scholars, i.e., the students
and ecclesiastics, who frequented the schools; here
the wall of the city stopped opposite the extremity of
the island, at the Tournelle; it passed over Mount
Saint Genevieve and joined the Seine opposite the
Louvre. On the right bank the wall began opposite
the island of the Cite and went as far as the Louvre.
In this narrow space the population was crowded to-
gether, in order to take up less room; the streets were
narrow, tortuous and dark, neither paved nor lighted.
There was almost no police; each evening the curfew
was rung, peaceable people withdrew into the house
and closed the doors, the streets were given up to
thieves and adventurers of every kind, and it was very
dangerous to venture into them.

The city of Paris had no general administration.
It had been built upon lands only a part of which
belonged to the king. Many quarters, especially the
"faubourgs" situated without the walls, were con-
structed upon domains belonging to abbeys which had
been originally founded in the country. Saint Ger-
main des Pres, beside the Pre aux Geres, and which